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That’s what nitrogen does. It raises crops 
and yields to new heights. But it takes a 
lot to ease the earth’s growing pains. Ferti- 
lizers and cover crops help. So do measures 
that reduce loss from erosion and leeching. 
Despite all these efforts, the net annual 
deficit of nitrogen in the United States is 
in excess of 6 million tons. The efficient 
use of ammonia is helping to solve this big 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, 17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








problem. There is no richer, more econom- 
ical source of nitrogen known. 

Commercial Solvents Corporation is pro- 
ducing anhydrous ammonia at its Dixie 
Plant at Sterlington, Louisiana. In produc- 
tion 24 hours a day, Commercial Solvents 
is supplying the major part of this output 
to Gulf Coast manufacturers for conversion 
into nitrogen-rich fertilizers. 
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BALANCED STRENGTH of 
Bemis Multiwall Paper Shipping 
Sacks is the result of control of 
paper quality plus careful 
manufacturing methods. Always 
specify Bemis Multiwalls 
for fertilizer. 


BEMIS 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’ 





Peoria, Ill. * East Pepperell, Mass. * Mobile, Ala. * Vancouver, Wash. 
San Francisco, Calif. * Wilmington, Calif. * Houston, Texas 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. 


FACTORI 


Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo; N. Y. Fulton, Ill. 
Carteret, N. J. Greensboro, N. C. 
Cayce, S. C. Havana, Cuba 
Chambly Canton, Henderson, N. C. 
Quebec, Can. Montgomery, Ala. 
Charleston, S.C. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Norfolk, Va. 
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The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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ALEX. M. MclVER Established 1915 H. H. MclVER 
ALEX. M. McIVER & SON 
BROKERS 

SPECIALIZING ® Sulphuric Acid 


® Nitrogenous Materials 

® Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 

® Phosphate Rock 

® Castor Pomace 

® Oil Mill Products 

® High Testing Dolomitic Lime 

® “Riceland” Ground Rice Hulls 

© Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Representatives Virginia Carolina Chemical Corporation Bag Department 


Burlap Bags Cotton Bags 
SOUTH AMERICAN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Peoples Office Building Charleston, S. C. 


Phones: Local 2-4627—L. D. 921-922 








Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Fertili Feedi 
Materials AEB»... Materials 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Ammonium Nitrate Sulphate of Ammonia 
Organic Ammoniates Sulphur 


Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 
Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 
BRANCHES: SUBSIDIARIES: 








NORFOLK, VA. INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 
CAIRO, ILL. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. CABLE ADDRESS: , 
JACKSON, MISS. ASHCRAFT INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 


TAMPA, FLA. . MOUNDS, ILL, 
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It works like adding 
extra acreage to your farm 


A good Fertilizer...delivered in a RAYMOND MULTI-WALL PAPER SHIPPING SACK 


The use of good commercial fertilizers is the easiest way for a farmer fo in- 
crease his crop yield without increasing his acreage or labor . . . and how the 
fertilizer he uses is packed is a very important item. Fertilizer must be packed in 
a SHIPPING SACK that is dust-proof, sift-proof, and water-resistant, easy to 
handle and pour, a SHIPPING SACK that protects and retains all the richness of 
the fertilizer until it reaches the farmer's soil. A RAYMOND MULTI-WALL 
PAPER SHIPPING SACK HAS ALL THESE QUALITIES. 


If you are a packer, shipper, or producer of fertilizer, there is a RAYMOND 
Multi-Wall PAPER SHIPPING SACK made with valve or open mouth, sewn or 
pasted, printed or plain, Custom Built for your requirements. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 
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Fertilizer Progress in Bizonal Germany 


By kK. D. JACOB? anp RALPH W. CUMMINGS* 


comprising the United States—United 

Kingdom military occupation zones of 
Germany (Fig. 1)—was dependent for about 
one-third of her food requirements on imports 
from abroad and on shipments from what 
are now the Soviet occupation and Polish 
administration areas of the Old Reich. Since 
1939 the need for food in the Bizone has been 
intensified by a 25 per cent increase in popu- 
lation resulting largely from displaced per- 
sons and refugees, and by a large decrease in 
the Bizonal output of agricultural products. 
This situation has forced the occupation 
authorities to bring in huge quantities of 
food, at great expense to American and 
British taxpayers, in order to maintain even 
a bare subsistence ration. Though western 
Germany can never hope to grow enough food 
for her population even under the most favor- 
able circumstances, it is essential, neverthe- 


be prior to World War. II the Bizone— 








'This paper is based largely on a survey made in the 
Bizone during April, 1948 by the writers and Major 
T. C. Reddington, Office of the Food Administrator 
for Occupied Areas, Department of the Army. Publi- 
cation approved by the Office of the Food Adminis- 
trator for Occupied Areas. 

_ Presented before the Division of Fertilizer Chem- 
istry at the Meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
Washington, D. C., September 1, 1948. 


*Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Maryland. 


’North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





less, that her production of food be raised to 
the highest possible economic level. Ade- 
quate use of fertilizer is a very important 
factor in attaining this objective. 

Conditions prevailing during and subse- 
quent to the war have adversely affected soil 
fertility in the Bizone and have increased 
the need for fertilizer use beyond the prewar 
level. These conditions include (1) a very 
sharp decrease in the availability and use of 
fertilizers during the past 10 years, as shown 
by the data of Figs. 2 and 3 and Table I, 
(2) marked reduction in the livestock popu- 
lation (about 20%) and in the supply and 
quality of feedstuffs, with a corresponding 
reduction in the quantity and quality of the 
manure returned to the land, and (3) changes 
in the cropping pattern to produce more food, 
which placed a heavier drain on the soil re- 
sources and reduced the growing of soil- 
conserving crops. Another factor has been 
Germany’s failure, during the Hitler regime 
and subsequently, to keep pace with the 
technical and scientific advances in agri- 
culture. 


Before the war the Bizone was practically 
self-sufficient in all types of fertilizers. Be- 
cause of war-damage to fertilizer plants and 
other facilities and of the very adverse eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in Germany since 
the close of the war, together with the gen- 
eral world shortage of fertilizer supplies, it 
has not yet been possible to bring the Bizonal 
use of fertilizer back to the pre-war level. 
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Although some 170,000 tons‘ of plant food 
(nitrogen, P,O;, and KO) were imported into 
the Bizone in the year ended June 30, 1948, 
at a cost of more than $35,000,000 to the 
American and British taxpayers, the total 
supply of commercial plant food in that year 
was only 78 per cent of the consumption in 
1938-1939 and 74 per cent of the 1947-1948 
estimated requirement. This financial burden 
to the occupying nations and the prospect of a 
world shortage of fertilizers, especially nitro- 
gen, for some time to come emphasize the 
need for expanding as rapidly as possible the 
Bizonal production of plant food to meet the 
area’s requirements. 

It is the purpose of this paper to review 
the progress in rehabilitation of the Bizonal 
fertilizer industry, to discuss the facilities for 
fertilizer manufacture, and to indicate the 
prospects for fertilizer production during the 
next three years. 























‘The metric ton is used throughout this paper. 








Fertilizer Requirements 


The estimated fertilizer requirements of thn 
Bizone for 1945-1946 to 1950-1951 are showe 
in Table I and Fig. 3. Prior to 1947-1948 the 
fertilizer requirements of the United States 
and the United Kingdom Zones were estab- 
lished independently and on different bases, 
which explains the inconsistencies in the nitro- 
gen and P.O; requirement figures for those 
years. The requirements for 1947-1948 are 
based on the 1947-1948 cropping plan and 
the estimated rates of use of plant food by 
crops in 1938-1939. The 1947-1948 require- 
ments do not include any fertilizer for 
meadow and pasture lands, while the require- 
ments for 1948-1949 are increased principally 
to provide fertilizer for these lands. In sub- 
sequent years, it is anticipated that fertilizer 
supplies will improve and, furthermore, that 
the German economy and agriculture will 
have recovered sufficiently to make possible 
the efficient distribution and use of the larger 
quantities. 
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Fig. 1. Military occupation zones of Germany 
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Fertilizer consumption in the Bizonal area 
in 1938-1939 is estimated at 303,400 tons of 
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Fig. 2. Consumption of commercial plant 


food in Germany (Old Reich), 1936-1937 to 
1944-1945 


nitrogen, 352,300 tons of P,O;, and 529,200 
tons of K,O, quantities not much smaller 
than the 1947-1948 estimated requirements. 
Although data on fertilizer consumption in 
the Bizone during the war are not available 
it is safe to assume that the curtailment in 
use was similar to that in Germany as a 
whole (43, 44)* (Fig. 2). This situation, to- 
gether with the relatively small postwar use 
of fertilizers (Table 1), the reduced supply 
of animal manures, the decline in crop yields, 
and other things, heavily supports the view 
that soil fertility. in the Bizone has suffered 
a substantial decline during the past 10 years. 

The principal effects of nitrogen are ob- 
tained in the year in which it is applied. 
However, reduction in the use of nitrogen has 
undoubtedly been a factor in the decreased 
yields of grain and straw and perhaps of pas- 
ture and hayland, and to this extent it re- 
duced the amount of manure produced and 
returned to the land. This would be expected 
to contribute to deterioration in the soil- 
humus supply. As supplies of phosphate ferti- 
lizer have been very sharply curtailed for a 


*Figures in italics refer to literature cited at the 
end of the paper. 


TABLE I. SUMMARY OF FERTILIZER STATISTICS FOR THE BIZONE! 


Production 
Fiscal Require- Plant Portion of Imports, Exports, 
Year? ment, Capacity, Quantity, Require- Plant Tons Tons 
Tons Tons- Tons ment, Capacity, 
zy pe 
70 ‘© 
Nitrogen—100% N 
1945-46...... 303,000 (?) 50,000 16.5 nee 4,000 0 
1946-47....... 280,000 (3) 125,000 44.6 ar 40,700 0 
1947-48....... 320,000 243,000 165,000 51.6 67.9 77,000 0 
1948-49....... 345,000 294,000 230,000 66.7 (i eres se 
1949-50....... 375,000 339,000 290,000 1053 SS ee 
1950-51... 8s 400,000 392,000 340,000 85.0 BO Giecwates 
Phosphate—100% P2054 
1945-46....... 347,000 () 42,000 12.4 7 0 0° 
1946-47....... 400,000 3 97,000 24.3 or 20,000 0 
1947-48....... 360,000 165,500 125,000 34.7 (Eee, 80,700 0 
1948-49....... 414,000 250,000 200,000 48.3 SOKO! aes 
1949-50....... 450,000 286,100 242,000 53.8 BEG kes 
1950-51 oc. 0008 480,000 327,900 288,000 60.0 Sie 6 aed 
Potash—100% K:,0 

1945-46....... 559,000 (3) 196,000 x | ee 0 54,000 
1946-47....... 560,000 (3) 296,000 52.9 ae 0 53,000 
1947-48....... 574,000 562,000 410,000 71.4 73.0 12,900 34,100 
1948-49....... 620,000 609,000 500,000 80.6 RR ee ei ceeee ed 
1949-50....... 675,000 665,000 565,000 83.7 0 ane 
1950-S1......04. 720,000 752,000 675,000 93.8 SOB holes 


1The data relate only to finished fertilizer products. They do not include nitrogen, P20;, and K2O for tech- 


nical and industrial use. 
*Ending June 30. 
3Not available. 


4Plant capacity and production do not include ground raw phosphate rock for direct application to the soil. 
Imports relate only to processed phosphates and do not include raw phosphate rock. 


‘Estimated. 
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good many years, there is no question that 
the P.O; content of the Bizonal soils in gen- 
eral has declined well below the level needed 
for maximum crop production. Historically, 
Germany has been a heavy user of potash, 
and compared with the prewar consumption 
her use of this material has remained at ® 
much higher level than that of either nitro- 
gen or phosphate. Taking the situation as 
a whole, it appears that nitrogen has been 
the plant food most seriously limiting crop 
production in the Bizone, followed in order 
by P.O; and K,O. 


Level of Industry Plan 


The original Level of Industry Plan for 
Germany’ specified large decreases in the 
plant prewar capacity for manufacture of 
nitrogen and phosphate fertilizers but im- 




















tually to be supplied in large measure by 
imports. The plan allows retention of 
capacity for making nitrogen through 
the synthetic ammonia process until 
necessary imports of nitrogen can be 
secured and paid for.” 

At the same time, it was specified that in 


the basic chemical industries there would be 
retained 40 per cent of the 1936 productive 
capacity, measured by sales in 1936 values, 
Besides nitrogen and phosphate, this group 
included calcium carbide, sulfuric acid, and 
soda ash, all of which are essential to manu- 
facture of fertilizers in Germany. By Janu- 
ary, 1947 the plan had been modified with 
respect to certain items in the basic chemicals 
group, for example, to permit retention of 
70 per cent of the war-end capacity for sul- 
furic acid (50). 


















i _— T T T ce as ‘eel Gee Gees | oe | ee ee ae | 
me | NITROGEN || P205 JL K,0 = 
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Fig. 3. Requirement, plant capacity, and production of plant food in the Bizone, 
1945-1946 to 1950-1951 


posed“no restrictions on potash production ° 


(3, 50, 84, 86). As regards fertilizers the plan 
is stated briefly as follows (84):] 

“With respect to fertilizers, the plan 
envisages over 100 per cent of prewar 
production of potash, but cuts nitrogen 
and phosphate capacity to 40 per cent of 
the 1936 capacity because these chemi- 
cals are important in the manufacture of 
munitions. For this reason two of the 
three chief fertilizers will have even- 





5The development of the industry-level and repara- 
tions plans is ably discussed by Ratchford and 
Ross (75a). 





Under the original plan, the productive 
capacity of the steel industry to be left in 
Germany was placed at 7,500,000 ingot tons 
(about 40 per cent of the 1936 capacity), while 
the allowable production of steel was set 
at 5,800,000 ingot tons annually, with the 
provision, however, that the latter figure would 
be subject to annual review by the Allied 
Control Council and might be increased 
with the specific approval of the Council. As 
production of basic slag, by far the most 
important phosphate fertilizer manufactured 
and used in prewar Germany, is inseparably 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Prominent Speakers to Address 
Convention of American Plant 
Food Council 


Rep. Harold D. Cooley (D-N. C.), chair- 
man of the House Agricultural Committee, 
will be among the major speakers at the fourth 
annual convention of the American Plant 
Food Council at The Mount Washington 
Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H., June 19-22, 
Clifton A. Woodrum, president of the Coun- 
cil, has announced. 

Other speakers on the program will include 
well-known soil scientists, Government agri- 
cultural leaders, educators and National 
4-H Club leaders. 

Rep. Cooley will speak at the Council’s 
annual banquet at 7:30 P. M., June 21. 

The business session of the convention 
June 20 will begin with an address by the 
Council’s president, followed by an agricul- 
tural panel on “Fertilizer, Farming and the 
Future’ with Dr. Paul D. Sanders, Rich- 
mond, Va., editor of ‘“The Southern Planter” 
and immediately past president of the 
American Agricultural Editors’ Association, 
as’§ moderator. 

Other panel speakers will include Rep. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN 
PLANT FOOD COUNCIL 


Members of the American Plant Food Council’s 
Executive Committee, who had leading roles in 
planning the 1949 Convention to be held at The 
Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H., 
June 19-22, are, (left to right) bottom row: Paul 
Speer, vice-president, U. S. Potash Company, 
New York City; Fred J. Woods, vice-president, 
Gulf Fertilizer Company, Tampa, Fla., chairman; 
A. F. Reed, vice-president, Lion Oil Company, 
El Dorado, Ark.; top row, W. T. Wright, vice- 
president, F. S. Royster Guano Company, Nor- 
folk Va.; C. B. Robertson, president, Robertson 
Chemical Corporation, Norfolk and Robert C. 
Simms, president, Naco Fertilizer Company, 
, New York City 


Charles B. Hoeven (R-lowa), member of the 

ouse Agriculture Committee; Dr. Robert 
M. Salter, chief, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., 
and Dr. Robert F. Chandler, Jr., director, 
New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment 
Station and dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of New Hampshire at Durham. 

Dr. William I. Myers, Dean of Agriculture, 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., will be the principal 
speaker on the morning program, June 21. 

Following Dr. Myers, talks will be heard 
by Francis Pressly of Stony Point, N. C., and 
Miss Rita ‘Bott of Triadelphia, W. Va., two 
national leaders in 4-H Club work. 


J. A. Howell, executive vice-president of the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, 
Richmond, Va., is chairman of the Conven- 
tion Committee which includes C. B. Robert- 
son, president, Robertson Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Norfolk, Va., and Fred J. Woods 
vice-president, Gulf Fertilizer Company, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Chairmen of other committees are: Hos- 
pitality, G. Tracy Cunningham, Asst. Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, Armour Fertilizer Works, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Golf, Albert B. Baker, Jr., 
Bradley & Baker, New York City and Ladies,’ 
Mrs. Albert B. Baker, Sr., New York City. 

The Mount Washington Hotel, located on a 
10,000-acre estate amidst the Presidential 
Range, will accommodate approximately 500 
persons and the entire facilities of the hotel 
will be available to the Council members and 
their guests during the convention period. 
The facilities include an 18-hole champion- 
ship golf course, outdoor swimming pool, 
tennis courts and many other features for 
comfort and enjoyment. 

Outstanding talent is being obtained for 
the entertainment features of the program. _ 

While the Council has engaged the hotel 
for four days, June 19 to 22 inclusive, the 
hotel management has agreed to accom- 
modate those who desire to arrive on Satur- 
day, June 18th, insofar as possible. As 
another convention will be using the hotel 
facilities on June 16, 17 and 18, those who 
plan to arrive before June 19th should check 
their reservations with the Mount Washing- 
ton. 

The Council has arranged for a special 
train to Bretton Woods, which will leave 
New York on Saturday evening, June 18, 
about 9 P. M., arriving at the hotel Sunday, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Potash Production in 1948 Breaks 
Records 


Deliveries of potash in North America 
continued their upward trend during 1948, 
when the five leading producers and three 
importers delivered 2,202,036 tons of potasii 
salts containing an equivalent of 1,173,842 
tons K,O. This was an increase of 82,818 
tons KO or 7.6 per cent over 1947. European 
potash salts of French and German origin 
totaling 69,455 tons of salts, with an equiva- 
lent of 40,069 tons KO, delivered in the 
United States and Canada are included in 
these figures. Importations of potash of 
Russian origin are not included. 

Deliveries for agricultural purposes in the 
continental United States for 1948 were 
977,381 tons K;O, an increase of 79,231 tons 
over 1947. Canada received 62,198 tons K,O, 
Cuba 3,982 tons, Puerto Rico 19,471 tons, and 
Hawaii 9,153 tons. Exports to other coun- 
tries amounted to 13,631 tons K;0. 

In this country the potash was delivered 
in 45 states and the District of Columbia. 
Georgia and Ohio were practically tied for 
the leading position in deliveries of agricul- 
tural potash at about 88,550 tons K,O, fol- 
lowed in order by Illinois, Virginia, North 
Carolina and Florida, each taking more than 
60,000 tons KO during the year. Due to 
shipments across state lines consumption does 
not necessarily correspond to deliveries within 
a state. 

The 60 per cent muriate of potash continued 
to be by far the most popular material, com- 
prising 79 per cent of the total K,O delivered 
for agricultural purposes. The 50 per cent 
muriate of potash made up 7 per cent of the 
total, manure salts 6 per cent, and sulphate 
of potash and sulphate of potash magnesia 
8 per cent. This was about the same pattern 
of distribution as in 1947. 

Deliveries for chemical purposes in 1948 
were 132,787 tons of muriate of potash con- 
taining an equivalent of 83,353 tons K,O and 
9,301 tons of sulphate of potash containing 
4,673 tons K:;O. The total chemical deliv- 
eries of 88,026 tons K,O were 5,319 tons or 
6 per cent more than in 1947. 

In the fourth quarter of 1948 deliveries 
totaled 620,308 tons of salts containing an 
equivalent of 330,909 tons K,O, an increase of 
3 per cent compared to K,O deliveries in the 
same 1947 period. The continental United 
States received for agricultural purposes 


265,509 tons KO, Canada 34,204 tons, Cuba 
1,324 tons, Puerto Rico 2,500 tons, and 
Hawaii 1,627 tons. Exports to other coun- 
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tries were 3,763 tons K,O. The Canadian 
figure for the quarter is abnormally high since 
it includes deliveries of French potash during 
the entire year. 

Chemical deliveries during the fourth 
quarter amounted to 35,689 tons of salts con- 
taining an equivalent of 21,981 tons K,O, 
compared to 21,692 tons K,O in the same 
period in 1947. Of the 1948 total, muriate of 
potash equivalent to 20,471 tons K:O and 
sulphate of potash equivalent to 1,378 tons 
kx,O were delivered in the United States and 
133 tons K,O as muriate in Canada. 


POTASH DELIVERIES 
Short Tons KO 

















AGRICULTURAL 1948 1947 
United States 
Muriate 60 per cent....... 761,696 714,389 
Muriate 50 per cent....... 72,009 67,714 
Mantire Salts... «036.05. 67,136 45,003 
Sulphate and Sul. Pot-Mag. 76,540 71,044 
[CUTS ee ee a he 977,381 898,150 
CAM AM AL Siete Bie hee Paes, 46s 62,198 39,205 
SS a ee 3,982 4,811 
Puerto Rico................ %9471 21,293 
PA Sao ero ecou lite dl a whcisesee oa 9,153 13,183 
Total Institute Territories. . .1,072,185 976,642 
Other ExO0rte. ..6.0.666060:50'<5 13,631 11,920 
Total Agricultural......... 1,085,816 988,562 
CHEMICAL 
United States 
Muriate 60 per cent....... 82,873 79,494 
Sulphate of potash........ 4,673 2,573 
MIDE Sg INS es Se am aiid 87,546 82,067 
Canada 
Muriate 60 per cent...... 480 639 
Total Chemical........... 88,026 82,706 
Grand TOA. ooo cei hook 1,173,842 1,071,268 


Mathieson Takes Over Operation 
of Acquired Companies 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Thomas 
S. Nichols, president and chairman of the 
board, reported that the company would 
take over on April 1st the operations of the 
Standard Wholesale Phosphate and Acid 
Works and the Southern Acid and Sulphur 
Co., both of which companies had been re- 
cently purchased by the Mathieson concern. 
On that day, the transfer of stock by which 
Mathieson acquires the assets of these com- 
panies will be effected. 

It has been decided, Mr. Nichols stated, to 
to discontinue the names of both of the 
acquired companies immediately and to con- 
duct all activities in the name of Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation. 


The directors elected are Howard Berry, 
H. Donald Campbell, Arnold B. Chace, John 
P. Chase, J. C. Leppart, Thomas S. Nichols, 
Sinclair Richardson, Robert C. Stone, and 
A. P. Winsor. 


Program Shaping Up for N. F. A. 
June Convention 


Members and guests including representa- 
tives of agriculture and industry from all over 
America, as well as Canada, are planning to 
attend The National Fertilizer Association’s 
24th Annual June Convention at the Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, June 13-15. 

Although the program has not been fully 
completed, the following nationally known 
leaders have already accepted the Associa- 
tion’s invitation to address the convention: 
Louis Bromfield, Lucas, Ohio, author of 
Malabar Farm, and many other volumes on 
agriculture; Charles H. Mahoney, director, 
National Canners Association, Washington, 
D. C., and John H. Davis, secretary, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, Washington, 
D. C. Ray King, Valdosta, Ga., chairman 
of the Association’s Board of Directors and 
Russell Coleman, president of the Associa- 
tion, will also speak. , 

The annual June meeting of N.F.A. Board 
of Directors will be held on Monday morning, 
June 13, and the general sessions of the con- 
vention will be held in the mornings of the 
following two days. The annual dinner is 
scheduled for Tuesday evening, June 14. 

Sports contents including golf, tennis, and 
horseshoe pitching have already been ar- 
ranged with the following chairmen: Com- 
mittee on Golf, A. L. Walker, Jr., Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City; Com- 
mittee on Ladies’ Golf Events, Mrs. J. E. 
Totman, Baltimore, Md.; Committee on 
Tennis, James C. Totman, Summers Fertil- 
izer Co., Bangor, Me., and Committee on 
Horseshoe Pitching Contest, A. A. Schultz, 
Reading Bone Fertilizer Co., Reading Pa. 


Canadian Fertilizer Producers to 
Hold June Meeting 


The annual convention of the Plent food 
Producers, Ontario, will be held at the Manor 
Richelieu, Murray Bay, Quebec, on June 
28th, 29th and 30th. An invitation is ex- 
tended to all fertilizer manufacturers to 
attend these sessions. Further details may be 
obtained by writing to A. Mooney, Secretary, 
Plantfood Producers, Toronto, Ontorio. 
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February Tag Sales 


Fertilizer tax tags were sold in greater 
quantity last month than in any month since 
March 1937. The number of tags sold, ac- 
cording to reports submitted to The National 
Fertilizer Association by control officials in 
the 14 States which require the use of the tags, 
was sufficient to cover 1,465,000 short tons 
of fertilizer or 13 per cent more than in Jan- 
uary and 28.5 per cent more than during 
the previous February. Sales during Jan- 
uary had been considerably lower than those 
of the same month last year, but the unu- 
sually high showing made in February re- 
sulted in a 2-month total of 2,758,000 tons, 
which was about 7 per cent higher than last 
year’s 2,570,000 tons. 

Of the ten Southern States, only Texas 
and Oklahoma sold fewer tags last month than 


in January; each of the remaining States 
increased its equivalent tonnage by per- 
centages ranging from 3 per cent in North 
Carolina to 81 per cent in Alabama. Com- 
parison of January-February totals in the 
Southern States shows an increase of ap- 
proximately 8 per cent in aggregate sales 
over those of a year ago, and increases in 6 
of the individual States. The largest ton- 
nage increase, 143,000, was that reported by 
North Carolina whose sales of 624,000 
equivalent tons during the 2-month period 
were greater than those of any other State. 
The largest percentage gain was that reported 
by Arkansas, which almost doubled last year’s 
January-February tonnage with sales cov- 
ering 67,000 tons. The Southern States as a 
group accounted for over 83 per cent of all 
tag sales during the past 2 months, showing 
(Continued on page 26) 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 




















FEBRUARY JANUARY-FEBRUARY 

1949 1948 1947 % of 1949 1948 1947 

STATE - Tons Tons Tons 1948 Tons Tons Tons 
1 eee 107,683 71,259 71,736 119 198,450 166,665 165,350 
aL 316,618 168,652 259,504 130 623,946 480,886 581,722 
SS ROMINONIINA 2s cose 197,580 166,186 130,270 103 371,034 360,931 325,165 
SEEDERS oo ioca a yu eem 234,801 189,500 214,800 88 366,496 415,711 415,390 
MEMEMERE et na, coe te a 124,780 100,835 70,703 129 240,573 185,843 167,936 
UDMNERD 262. Sos ose sso 159,991 167,671 120,150 85 248,076 290,778 287,350 
Oo ee ee 36,666 34,305 38,475 98 62,895 63,872 78,040 
Arkansas..<.\.....:.. 37,834 20,095 39,200 199 66,610 33,536 64,800 
BRAG access hoe 41,175 25,250 55,765 98 91,143 93,073 98,839 
PRMAMOED 6 c's sien ox to's 9,550 18,103 12,550 69 27,900 40,162 25,900 
Total South...... 1,266,678 961,856 1,013,153 108 2,297,123 2,131,457 2,210,492 
SRM ooo hn dig ene iss 37,161 50,805 46,527 84 133,693 159,808 127,114 
1S ee 92,380 58,127 49,000 125 180,735 144,731 116,253 
ET ee 48,425 60,035 36,130 110 116,306 106,063 63,020 
eS eee 19,904 8,750 10,810 110 30,179 27,540 19,598 
Total Midwest... ... 197,870 177,717 142,467 105 460,913 438,142 325,985 
Grand Total....... .1,464,548 1,139,573 1,155,620 107 2,758,036 2,569,599 2,536,477 
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L FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW 


Resumption of Coal Mining Welcomed by Sulphate of Ammonia Producers. 


YORK 


Better Demand for 


Organic by Both Feed and Fertilizer Trade. Spot Fish Meal Reaches Near Record Figure. 


Bone Meal Very Scarce. 


Superphosphate and Potash Shipments Satisfactory 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘“‘The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, March 30, 1949. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

It was feared.for a time that the coal 
shutdown might effect the production of this 
material, but now that the men in the coal 
mines have gone back to work, a regular 
production schedule is looked for. No further 
price changes have been reported. 


Nitrate of Soda 
Domestic producers were said to have in- 
creased their production of this material and 
a better supply situation is looked for 
shortly. Importers continue to ship material 
as fast as steamers arrive from Chile. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
One large western producer was shut down 
for about ten days due to a strike, but this 
has now been settled and production has 
started. Demand continues in excess of 
supply. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 
No price changes were reported and a 
better demand was noted. Shipments are 
going ahead mostly on old contracts. 


Organics 

With the seasonal movement of mixed 
fertilizer well under way, there was a better 
demand for organic fertilizer materials and 
the feed trade showed considerable interest 
for nearby delivery. Tankage and blood 
were well sold up, with last sales at $8.00 
per unit of ammonia ($9.72 per unit N) 
f.o.b. shipping points. Cottonseed meal for 
quick shipment was firm in price but soy- 
bean meal showed some weakness from time, 
with the market nominally around $56.00 
per ton in bulk, f.o.b. Decatur, III. Linseed 
meal was slightly easier in tone with some 
price shading reported. Feed manufacturers 
have let their inventories run rather low, with 





the result that when they need material for 
quick shipment, they have to bid for it. 


Castor Pomace 
With producers sold up for some time ahead 
and not offering, this market has assumed a 
firmer position and material for quick ship- 
ment is hard to locate. Last sales were on 
the basis of $24.00 per ton. 


Hoof Meal 
This material is not too plentiful and is sold 
as it comes on the market at a steady price 
of about $7.00 per unit of ammonia (8.51 
per unit N) f.o.b. shipping points. 


Fish Meal 

While the new fishing season has not as yet 
opened up, a good-sized quantity of fish 
scrap has been reported sold on a ‘“‘when and 
if made”’ basis. Sales of fish meal for quick 
shipment have been made at over $200.00 
per ton, which is a near record figure. This 
material is moving entirely to the feed trade. 


Superphosphate 
This material is available from most 
shipping points, although certain areas in the 
southern states report temporary shortages 
for quick shipment. No price changes have 
been reported. 


Potash 
Some easing in the demand for this material 
is looked for as soon as the present fertilizer 
season is over and it is generally conceded 
the supply and demand are getting more 
evenly balanced. No further shipments of 
imported material were noted. 


Bone Meal : 
This material is practically impossible to 
obtain for either prompt or nearby shipment. 
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The production has been curtailed and the 
demand from the feed trade increased tre- 
mendously, with the result that a good many 
buyers have found themselves unable to 
supply their trade. No relief is looked for 
for some time. 


CHARLESTON 


Fertilizer Demand Reaching Peak. Sectional 
Shortage of Superphosphate. Some Spot Potash 
on Market. Urea Price Increased 


CHARLESTON, March 28, 1949. 


Nitrogen continues short of demand. Su- 
perphosphate is moving in seasonal dimen- 
sions with shortages developing in thé south- 
east and in certain sections of the mid-west. 
Potash movement is on schedule with pro- 
ducers taking orders for the spot period begin- 
ning April 1st. Demand for fertilizers on the 
part of the famer is at its peak in the south- 
east and increasing in the northeast. 


Organics——There were practically no 
changes of prices in organics during the past 
week as interest has remained relatively quiet. 
Nitrogenous tankage is offered at $3.00 to 
$4.00 per unit of ammonia ($3.64 to $4.86 
per unit N), in bulk f.o.b. production point, 
depending on the location of the producer. 
Although, generally, imported organics are 
above buyers’ ideas of price, a little bone 
meal has been sold for shipment to this coun- 
try, at around $66.00 c,a.f. Atlantic port. 


Castor Pomace.—Producers: are in a sold- 
up condition, the last sales being negotiated 
at $21.00 f.o.b. northeastern shipping points. 
Movement now is against current contracts. 


Dried Ground Blood.—Interest is slack, but 
blood recently sold at $8.00 per unit of am- 
monia ($9.72 per unit N), in bulk, f.o.b. New 
York area. The Chicago market is around 
$7.75 per unit of ammonia ($9.42 per unit N). 


Potash.—Shipments from one _ producer 


temporarily were suspended but the move- 
ment continues on schedule. Orders are being 
taken for the spot period beginning April 1st, 
with demand stronger than the available 
supplies. 

Phosphate Rock.—Supplies continue  ad- 
equate to meet the domestic and export de- 
mand, with movement primarily to contract 
customers. March movement is above ship- 
ments made in February. 


Superphosphate.—Shortages are develop- 
ing in certain sections of the south and the 
market is firm. Movement is described at 
full seasonal dimensions at the present time 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Demand continues 
far in excess of supply and the price range 
is between $45.00 and $48.00 per ton in 
bulk, f.o.b. production points. No easement 
in the tight supply situation is expected for 
the balance of this season. 

Urea.—The new price effective April 1st 
will be 44% c. per pound on crystal urea. This 
is an increase of 4c. per pound and there will 
be a comparable increase in the price of 
urea fertilizer compound, of which urea is a 
principal component. 


Ammonium WNitrate—Demand continues 
heavy with supply insufficient to meet the call. 
No recent change in prices has been noted. 


CHICAGO 
Ammoniate Market Strong and Well-Balanced. 
Some Price Increases Reported 


CuicaGco, March 28, 1949. 


The market on animal ammoniates con- 
tinues in a strong position although buying 
interest is still confined to nearby shipments. 
Producers are keeping a well sold-up position 
so that the market is quite well balanced 
from a supply and demand standpoint. 

Digester tankage has advanced recently to: 
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SSA Ls Trona 
Muriate of Potash 


Potash, one of the important ingredients of mixed fertilizer, is a 
vital soil nutrient which aids crop production and helps resist 
plant diseases. To provide the maximum of this important plant 
food, we are operating full capacity at Trona, 24 hours a day. 














Three Elephant ey) 
Borax ance 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of 

Boron in the soil can result in deficiency diseases which 
seriously impair the yield and quality of crops. When Boron 
deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of your local 
County Agent or State Experimental Stations. 
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$110.00 per ton, sacked, f.o.b. shipping points. 
Meat scraps are also quoted at this figure but 
in at least one instance the price has been 
advanced $3.00 per ton. 

Dry rendered tankage is steady at $2.00 
per unit of protein delivered. Wet rendered 
tankage is listed $7.75 to $8.25 per unit of 
ammonia ($9.42 to $10.02 per unit N), de- 
pending upon quality and location. 

Dried blood ranges from $7.75 to $8.00 per 
unit of ammonia ($9.42 to $9.72 per unit N). 
Steamed bone meal $70.00 to $75.00 per ton 
and raw bone meal $65.00 to $70.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


Smaller Mixed Tonnage Expected. Demand for 
Materials Slackens. Chemical Nitrogen Still 
Scarce. Superphosphate Shipments Improve 


PHILADELPHIA, March 29, 1949. 


The season is now well under way and the 
demand for raw materials is quite slack. 
Bone meal is still very scarce, but other 
organics are much easier, with no pressure 
to sell and not much demand. It is still ex- 
pected that the total consumption of com- 
plete fertilizers will be less this:season than 
last. haa 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The supply is still 
inadequate to meet requirements, although 
demand is not quite so urgent. Market 
position remains firm and tight. 


Nitrate of Soda.—Demand continues some- 
what ahead of the supply, though Chilean 
is arriving on schedule and distribution of 
domestic grade is reported materially in- 
creased. 

Ammonium Nitrate—The market position 
remains definitely tight, with greater demand 
than supply. 

Castor Pomace.—Shipments are now prin- 
cipally against contracts, practically all of the 
recent surplus having been disposed of. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone.—The market has 
been without activity in blood and tankage 
and price range remains at $7.00 to $7.50 
per unit of ammonia ($8.51 to $9.12 for unit 
N), with trading quite limited. Bone meal 
is very scarce with production practically all 
under contract. 


Fish Scrap.—No spot business reported 
but 60 per cent menhaden meal for June-July 
is quoted at $135.00 per ton, with scrap at 
$125.00. 

Phosphate Rock.—Shipments are confined 
mostly to contract consumers and the supply 
now seems ample to meet all requirements. 


Superphosphate.—There is quite an im- 
provement in the demand and shipments are 
moving out in greater volume. No price 
changes are reported. 

Potash.—Contract shipments are reported 
up to schedule and production is gradually 
increasing. An arrival from Europe is ex- 
pected at Norfolk shortly. 


Record World Nitrogen Production 
Indicated 


A revised table of recommended distribu- 
tion of nitrogenous fertilizers for 1948-49 
(July-June), incorporating all changes in 
production and distribution made during 
the past eight months by the IEFC Com- 
mittee on Fertilizers, has been issued for 
informational purposes. 

The revised table indicates a record world 
(excluding USSR) production of 3,160,000 
metric tons during the year, compared with an 
October estimate of 3,060,000 metric tons, and 
a production of 2,731,000 metric tons during 
1947-48. The increase over the estimate 
made in October is accounted for mainly by 
larger production than anticipated in the 
United States and Japan and Austria. 


Worth Looking Into... 


(Furfural Residue) 


AN INEXPENSIVE ORGANIC CONDITIONER 
Speeds up Curing—Helps Prevent Caking—Pro- 
vides Bulk—Sold in volume the year around— 

Freed from plant diseases, insects, seeds 

and other similar contaminants—Used 

by leading Fertilizer Manufacturers. 
Inquiries Invited. 


a | T he Quaker Oats @mpany 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
1895 Board of Trade Bidg. 
141 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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REMEMBER the name LION 
when you think of 
NITROGEN fertilizer products 


Our entire production is being 
shipped exclusively to fertilizer 
plants in the deep South, and 
Our present expansion pro- 
gram scheduled for completion 
in 1949—should enable us to 


more fully meet your needs for: 


e Nitrogen Solutions 
e Sulphate of Ammonia 


; © Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
Technical service 


available to ¢ Anhydrous Ammonia 
fertilizer 


manufacturers 
Chemical Division 


Gio}, me} i meer 
El Dorado, Arkansas 
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The indicated increase in distribution 
above precious estimates made last summer 
is due primarily to changes in indigenous 
production and more complete accounting of 
ordnance production, plus the utilization of 
part of an unallocated balance held in reserve. 

Reductions in recommended imports to 
some countries result from preferences for 
certain types of fertilizers and from currency 
and monetary problems. These reductions 
have been made in spite of continuing heavy 
needs for nitrogenous fertilizers for food 
production. 

A small unallocated balance continues to be 
held in reserve because exact production is 
still uncertain. Recommendations for the 
distribution of the unallocated tonnage will 
be made when more definite information con- 
cerning total production is known. 

The principal producing countries (in 
thousands of metric tons N) are: United 
States, 936; Chile, 281; Japan, 265; United 
Kingdom, 261; Germany-Bizonal, 221; Ger- 
many-French zone, 65; France, 181; Bel- 
gium and Luxenbourg, 178; Canada, 167; 
Italy, 150; Norway, 110; Netherlands, 80; 
Austria, 73; Poland, 55. 


Chase Names Ayers Toledo Sales 
Manager 


The transfer of R. H. Ayers from the 
Detroit Sales Office of Chase Bag Company 
to the position of Sales Manager of the com- 
pany’s Toledo branch has been announced 
by R. N. Conners, Chase Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager. 

Mr. Ayers, with the exception of his 
wartime service in the U. S. Coast Guard, has 
represented Chase in the Detroit area since 
1939. His new assignment will include the 
direction of sales in the entire state of Ohio 
and parts of Michigan, Indiana, and West 
Virginia, with headquarters in Toledo. 


British Fertilizer Industry 
Forms Research Association 
At a recent public meeting in London, 
England, leading members of the superphos- 
phate and compound fertilizer manufacturing 


tedman 


All-Steel 
Self-Contained 
Fertilizer 
Mixing Units 


Dependable 
for Fifty Years 


Founded 1834 


Batch Mixers— 


Pan Mixers— 


industries agreed to form a Fertilizer Re- 
search Association under the industrial re- 
search association schemes of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

The meeting appointed a Formation Com- 
mittee to draw up a Memorandum and 
Articles of Association, to discuss with the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search the financial and other aspects of 
Government participation in the project and 
generally to give effect to the decisions of the 
meeting. 


Price Support on Pasture Seed 
Production 

A price support program to encourage 
increased production of hay, pasture and 
range grass seed in expectation of greater 
need for such seed during the next few years 
for planting on some of the acreage now in 
wheat, cotton, and other cash crops was 
announced on March 21st by the Production 
and Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The hay and pasture seeds include alfalfa, 
various kinds of clovers, lespedeza and 
several grasses. Range grass seeds include 
buffalo grass, switch grass, bluestem, love- 
grass and Indian grass. Price supports, to be 
operative through purchase agreements with 
farmers, range from nominal sums on hay 
and pasture grasses to $1.25 a pound for 
certified Ladino clover. 

The Department stated that domestic 
supplies of many of the seeds are low, and that 
even without a potentially greater need, in- 
creased production is desirable. In event of a 
gradual reduction in cereal, fiber, and oil- 
seed production, it was stated, substantial 
quantities of hay, pasture and range grass 
seed will be needed to conserve and improve 
the released acreage. 

The program applies to seed produced in 
1949. The support prices for each variety 
will be the rates shown on the schedule, sub- 
ject te appropriate discounts for seeds which 
do not meet the basic specifications, or 90 
per cent of parity (or comparable price) as of 
July 1, 1949, whichever is lower. 
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In the field, the program will be operated 
through State PMA and county agricultural 
conservation committees from whom inter- 
ested producers may obtain additional in- 
formation. 


New N. F. A. Pamphlet 


The National Fertilizer Association is pre- 
paring a new attractive 16-page pamphlet, 
entitled “Protein Through Forage.” _ IIlus- 
trated with seven full-page photographs, this 
booklet contains suggestions on raising quality 
forage with high protein content in order to 
produce healthier livestock. 


Farm Production and Income 
in 1948 


Although agricultural production for sale 
and home consumption, and farmers’ gross 
income and cash receipts were all higher in 
1948 than in any previous year, farmers’ 
realized net income, because of increased 
production expenses, was somewhat below 
that of 1947. Cash receipts last year, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, amounted to 
about $31 billion, or three per cent more than 
in 1947; this increase reflects slight net rises 
in both prices and production. Receipts from 
the sale of crops amounted to about $13.6 
billion, which, despite a ten per cent increase 
in production, was slightly under the 1947 
figure as a result of a four per cent decrease 
in prices. 

The volume of production of all agricultural 
commodities, as shown by index numbers pre- 
pared by BAE, was 138 per cent of the 1935-39 
average as compared with 136 per cent in 
1947. Livestock and products showed a four 
per cent decrease from 1947 production fig- 
ures; crop production, by contrast, was at an 
all-time high—almost 50 per cent greater than 
the base period average. This record was the 
result of especially large production of feed 
crops, cotton, oil crops and vegetables, which 
showed respectively 44, 25, 20 and 13 per 
cent increases over 1947 production figures. 
Exceptionally high yields were reported for 
flaxseed, soybeans, potatoes and dry edible 
beans. 





Nitrogen Hungry 0 ‘itrogen 


Starved ?* 
BY DR. R. H. BRAY 


Department of Agronomy, Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


F YOU wait until plant-nutrient deficiency 
symptoms develop to warn that your 
crop is deficient in nitrogen or any other 

nutrient, it is like locking the stable after 
the horse is stolen. 

Once the yellow-green to orange-yellow 
symptoms develop, the plant is not just 
hungry—it is starved. Its growth has been 
held back and its tissues have been damaged. 
Its yield has been decreased. But if you can 
catch this development in the hungry stage, 
you may be able to side dress the nutrient 
needed, and prevent or modify the deficiency . 

We found a severe potash deficiency 
in a corn field the first week in July. The 
farmer side dressed potash on part of it, 
but only partially brought the corn out 
of it. Both potash and phosphorus are 
nutrients which cannot be used effectively 
enough after the plant comes up. That is 
why we use soil tests for these nutrients. 
Tissue tests for potassium and phosphorus 
are more like post-mortems. 

Nitrogen, however, is a nutrient which 
can be added to bring a plant fully out 
of a deficiency when it is caught in the 
hungry stage. Thus, we recommend a 
regular program of testing for nitrates in 
the plant tissue. 

We now have a white nitrate test powder 
which can be carried in a tube in the shirt 
pocket, ready for use as a farmer walks 
through his field. Checking on this plant 
and that plant as he goes over his farm every 
two weeks, he can easily find when the crop 
is starting to get hungry for nitrogen. If, 
when he places a little of the powder on the 
cut tissue, the powder turns pink to red as 
the sap mixes with it, the plant is not nitrogen 
hungry. If the powder remains white, the 


*Reprinted from ‘Victory Farm Forum,’’ March, 
1949, published by Chilean Nitrate Educational 
Bureau, New York. 
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SPRINGTIME BRING? 
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Promise of rich abundance? 
Or warning of failure? 




















In large part that will depend 
upon the care and skill with which 
the soil has been replenished and 
enriched by the right fertilizers. Many 
of the best of these are compounded 
with Sunshine State Potash, a product 
of New Mexico. For potash is not 
only a soil nutrient, but a crop 
strengthener as well—helping to 

resist disease and drought. Through 
its wise use the farmer may look 
forward with confidence to 
continuing abundant yields. 





Mon neyo HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48/52% K20 
MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K20 






UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N. Y. 
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plant is nitrogen hungry. By making regular 
tests throughout the season, nitrogen starva- 
tion can be prevented. With corn, leaf 
symptoms of starvation do not start to show 
up until ten days to two weeks after the test 
shows the plant is hungry. Side dressing with 
a soluble nitrogen fertilizer can readily prevent 
starvation. However, there are two types of 
interpretation. First, if the hunger shows up 
while there is still time to side dress the 
crop, the nitrogen deficiency can be avoided. 
Second, if the nitrogen deficiency shows up 
late in the season, it may be too late to avoid 
the deficiency, especially if the ground is dry 
and no rain carried the applied nitrogen into 
the soil. 

But in either case, the finding of the defi- 
ciency is a sign that the farmer’s nitrogen 
program is entirely inadequate. It is a sign 
that next year’s crop should be started out 
with more nitrogen. If legumes are in the 
rotation, it is a sign that the legume program 
is inadequte and should be supplemented with 
fertilizer nitrogen. 


Testing Corn 


For testing corn, we recommend that the 
lower part of the stalk be tested. We have 
found that as nitrogen starts to become scarce 
in the soil, the upper leaves are the first to 
show a white (negative) test. Then the sap 
of the upper stalk, followed by the lower 
leaves, becomes low in nitrate nitrogen. The 
lower stalk tests pink longer than any other 
part of the plant. But we do not consider the 
plant really hungry until the whole plant 
tests white, because a white test in the upper 
part of the plant may+be only a temporary 
condition. 

In testing, we cut into the stalk and bend 
out the cut part. A thin layer of powder is 
applied to the pith and the cut part is squeezed 
against the pith for one minute. The color 
developed is recorded in terms of white, 
slight pink, pink, red, and deep red. 

Another method is to cut off the stalk 
and split it up the middle, apply a layer of 
powder and then press together again. Or, a 
small amount of the powder can be applied 
to the mid-rib of a leaf, which is then folded to 
crack the rib at the point where the powder 
was placed. It is then squeezed so that sap 


will mix with the powder. This is the quickest 
test to use, and only if the result is negative, do 
we test the lower stalk. 

With other plants, we break off the succu- 
lent growing tips, dust powder on the exposed 
surface, and then squeeze the stem near the 
break until the sap wets the powder. 


Or if 


the tissue is too dry, we cut it up into small 
pieces and to one part (by volume) of the cut 
tissue in a tube we add one part of powder 
and seven parts of nitrate free water (water 
which does not turn pink when the powder 
alone is added to it). This is shaken for 
20 seconds and allowed to settle. Again 
a pink solution shows nitrates are present. 
With grass or other fine materials, the 
clippings can be placed between a folded 
filter paper, the powder added, and the paper 
squeezed with a pair of pliers. This produces 
enough sap to turn the paper pink if nitrates 
are present. 


Soil Testing 


As a soil test, one part of soil, one part 
of the powder, and seven parts of water 
are shaken for 20 seconds and allowed to 
settle. But a soil test has no value except 
when it is positive. In the spring before the 
crop gets under way and uses up the available 
nitrogen, the soil test can show how much 
nitrate nitrogen has accumulated. But after 
the crop gets going, a negative test has no 
meaning. We can grow .100 bushels of corn 
in Illinois without once finding a good positive 
test for nitrate in the soil after the crop is 
knee high. The organic matter in the soil may 
be releasing enough for 100 bushels of corn, 
yet the plants will be taking it up about as 
fast as it is being changed into the available 
nitrate form. The plant will test pink or red 
but the soil will test white. This is another 
reason we prefer tissue tests for nitrogen— 
the soil test does not always tell the story. 
One warning should be given. While the soil 
is wet and soggy, the plant may test low in 
nitrate during that period, yet plenty of 
nitrate might become available later when the 
soil dries out. 

Under the Illinois program, nitrogen is the 
only nutrient which cannot be controlled over 
a long time period by soil tests. We test for 
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mixtures of soluble mineral salts, 
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limestone (calcium and magnesium) needs, 
phosphate needs, and potash needs. Then we 
can build up the soil levels of the available 
forms as high as needed and maintain these 
nutrients at the required levels. This is con- 
trolled by only occasional testing. But nitro- 
gen is another story. There is no form of soil 
nitrogen which is both an available form and a 
storage form, as is the case with the other 
nutrients. Hence, each year nitrogen be- 
comes a new problem. Is there enough for 
the crop which that season can produce? 
Has enough been added to take care of that 
higher rate of planting? Is the amount present 
so high that more should not be added? 

Take the case of a lawn or a vegetable 
crop. Best results might be obtained by 
controlling the nitrogen. In such cases 
nitrogen is not added as long as the tissue 
tests pink. But as soon as a very light pink 
or white is found, more soluble nitrogen is 
added—but in small amounts. The nitrate 
content of greenhouse crops and crops under 
irrigation can be easily controlled in this way. 
Some of the best golf greens we have ever seen 
have had the nitrogen applications controlled 
by testing the clippings with the powder and 
adding only very small amounts of nitrogen 
at one time, but making sure nitrogen never 
becomes deficient. 

The directions for making the powder 
are to be found in Soil Science, Vol. 60, No. 3, 
September, 1945, under the title, “Nitrate 
Tests for Soils and Plant Tissues’ by Roger 
H. Bray. 

The tubes of powder are obtainable from 
either the Illinois Soil Testing Service, 102 
N. Broadway, Urbana, Illinois, or The 
Urbana Laboratories, 406 N. Lincoln, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


January Sulphur Production Lower 


The figures of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
show that production of sulphur during Janu- 
ary, 1949, totaled 416,678 long tons, a drop 
from the December output of 438,527 tons, 
but still above the 391,214 tons produced in 


January, 1948. Shipments from the mines 
dropped from 423,834 tons in December to 
339,428 tons in January. This left stocks on 
hand at the mines, in transit and at producers 
warehouses amounting to 3,274,313 tons at 
the end of January, 1949. 


Date Set For Connecticut Field Day 

The annual Field Day of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station will be held 
this year on August 24, according to an 


announcement recently made by Dr. James 
G. Horsfall, Director of the Station. The 
levent, open to all interested in agricultura 
research, will be held at the Station’s Experi- 
mental Farm, Mt. Carmel. 

This will be the only Field Day held during 
the next two years. In 1950, the Station will 
hold its 75th Anniversary Celebration and 
Field Day will be omitted from the Station’s 
schedule for that year. 


FEBRUARY TAG SALES 
(Continued from page 14) 


no change from the comparable 1948 figure. 
The four Midwestern States—Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri and Kansas—reported sales 
totals during February considerably smaller 
than those in January—in line with the normal 
seasonal pattern in those States—but sub- 
stantially higher than those of January 1948. 
Sales totaled 198,000 equivalent short tons 
during the month, an increase of roughly 11 
per cent over the February 1948 volume. The 
January-February total of 461,000 tons was 
about 5 per cent higher than the correspond- 
ing figure for last year, with three of the four 
States reporting greater volume, and one, 
Indiana, reporting a decline of 16 per cent. 
Kentucky sales were up 25 per cent, totaling 
over 180,000 tons, while those of Missouri 
and Kansas rose in both cases by 10 per cent. 


AMERICAN PLANT FOOD COUNCIL 


(Continued from page 11) 


June 19, in time for breakfast. The return 
trip will leave the Mount Washington on 
Wednesday evening, June 22, arriving in 
New York the next morning. Requests for 
reservations on this train should be sent to 
the offices of the American Plant Food 
Council, Barr Building, 910 17th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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FERTILIZER PROGRESS IN 
BIZONAL GERMANY 


(Continued from page 10) 


geared to steel manufacture, this meant, of 
course, that the output of basic slag would 
also be drastically curtailed. Furthermore, 
it could mean a considerable reduction in the 
output of coke, a principal use of which is in 
the iron and steel industries, and in turn of 
coke-oven ammonia—another highly impor- 
tant fertilizer material in Germany. 


In the summer of 1947 the Level of Indus- 
try Plan with respect to the United States— 
United Kingdom Zones was revised upward 
(85). For the Bizone, the revised plan for 
steel, basic chemicals, and synthetic ammonia 
is summarized as follows: 

Revised Level 
as % of: 
1936 ~—- Existing 
Revised Produc- Rated 
Level tion Capacity 
1 10.7 72 56 
3270 105 98 
395 124 100 


Commodity 


Basic chemicals? 
Synthetic ammonia... . 


1Million tons. 

2Including nitrogen, phosphate, calcium carbide, sul- 
furic acid, and alkalis. 

3Million Reichmarks measured in 1936 prices. 


Compared with the original plan, the re- 
vised plan obviously is much more favorable 
to fertilizer production. Under this plan no 
further action was taken in connection with 
the prohibited industries. This part of the 
revised plan was left for future discussions 
among the occupational commanders. For 
the present, however, the plan continues to 
place the manufacture of synthetic ammonia 
—the Bizone’s principal nitrogen fertilizer 
material—in the category of prohibited in- 
dustries, although, as in the original plan, 
the existing capacity for production of syn- 
thetic ammonia will be retained until the 
necessary imports of nitrogen are available 
and can be paid for. Removal of the syn- 
thetic ammonia industry will then be in 
order. 

In the meantime, so long as this situation 
remains it will hamper, perhaps seriously, the 
production of nitrogen fertilizers, for the sim- 
ple reason that the industry management can 
hardly be expected to look.with enthusiasm 
upon the large capital outlay necessary for 
rehabilitation of war-damaged plants that 
are destined for removal in the near future. 
Also, execution of the plan as it now relates 
to synthetic ammonia plants will have an 
adverse effect on the country’s economy, at 


least to the extent that Germany will be 
forced to supplement her entirely inadequate 
productions of calcium cyanamide and by- 
product ammonia by imports of nitrogen fer- 
tilizers. Correspondingly, this will impair 
her ability to purchase from abroad greatly 
needed supplies of foodstuffs and industrial 
raw materials. 

Assuming the revised level for phosphate 
fertilizer to be the same as that for the basic 
chemical group in which it is included, 
namely, 105 per cent of the estimated output 
in 1936, the permissible production would be 
only about 5 per cent more than the Bizone’s 
estimated requirement of phosphate ferti- 
lizer (360,000 tons of P2O;) in the year ended 
June 30, 1948. Enforcement of the present 
plan would necessitate importation of phos- 
phate to meet fully the requirements in sub- 
sequent years. This is not to say, however, 
that the Bizonal production of phosphate fer- 
tilizer will actually reach the permitted level 
within the next few years. In fact, the an- 
nual output may not amount even to 300,000 
tons of P.O; by 1950-1951, because the pro- 
duction of basic slag is still dependent on a 
low steel production and because of insuffi- 
cient capacity for making other types of phos- 
phate and probable shortages of sulfuric acid, 
soda ash, and other necessary chemicals. 


Phosphate is included in the list of re- 
stricted products for the stated reason that 
it is important in manufacture of munitions. 
Certainly, this is true of elemental phosphorus 
which is an excellent material for fire and 
antipersonnel bombs and for smoke screens 
(1, 2, 45,71) but which cannot be used di- 
rectly as a fertilizer. On the other hand, none 
of the phosphate fertilizers themselves is of 
direct military importance. Furthermore, 
nearly all the phosphate fertilizer produced 
throughout the world is made by processes 
that do not involve the presence of elemental 
phosphorus in any stage of the operation. 
While strict limitation of phosphorus manu- 
facture is justified under the Level of Indus- 
try Plan, there appears to be no logical rea- 
son for including production of phosphate 
fertilizers per se in the category of restricted 
industries. 


Reparation and Dismantlement 


There have been persistent, though un- 
founded, reports of the postwar dismantle- 
ment of facilities for the manufacture of fer- 


tilizers, fertilizer materials, and fertilizer 
chemicals (calcium carbide, soda ash, sulfuric 
acid, etc.) in the Bizone. Dismantlement or 
destruction of such facilities in the U. S. 
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Zones of Germany and Austria was categori- 
cally denied by the Secretary of War in a 
communication to the United States Senate 
Committee on Armed Services in April, 1947. 
Extensive inquiry in informed quarters has 
revealed no subsequent change in the pic- 
ture. Likewise, the evidence appears equally 
conclusive as regards the situation in the 
British Zone. The question of the dismantle- 
ment and removal of all types of manufac- 
turing plants from Germany is the subject of 
a resolution (81) introduced in the House of 
Representatives on November 24, 1947. 

As of January 12, 1948, the list of repara- 
tions plants in the Bizone (82) included no 
plants or part plants for making fertilizers, 
fertilizer materials, or fertilizer chemicals as 
primary products. It did include, however, 
certain iron and steel plants making by- 
product phosphate fertilizer (basic slag), as 
well as plants for equipment and part equip- 
ment useful in the manufacture of fertilizers 
and related chemicals. In February, 1948 the 
technical press reported that a part plant 
for production of calcium carbide, Sid- 
deutsche Kalkstickstoffwerke A. G., Trost- 
berg, Bayern, would be considered for allo- 
cation as reparation. Apparently, this was in 
reference to a transformer at the Hart car- 
bide plant, near Trostberg, which the Ger- 
mans had removed from Italy during the 
war. The transformer has been returned to 
Italy and has been replaced by one from a 
German source. 


French Zone Reparations 


The French Zone reparations list (83), is- 
sued February 16, 1948, includes less than 
one complete unit (temporarily retained) for 
synthetic ammonia at the Oppau plant of 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., as well as less 
than one complete unit for sulfuric acid and 
a part plant for calcium carbide at I. G.’s 
Ludwigshafen plant. On this basis, it may be 
concluded that no other facilities for ferti- 
lizers. and fertilizer chemicals in the French 
Zone have been dismantled or are presently 
scheduled for dismantlement. Nevertheless, 
the statement appears in the popular press 
of July, 1948 that: ‘‘Most unbelievable is the 
dismantling of Europe’s biggest nitrogen fer- 
tilizer plant, at Oppau, in the French 
Zone” (4). The same article very strongly 
implies that numerous fertilizer factories 
have been dismantled in the Bizone. As a 
matter of fact, the Oppau plant, though se- 
verely damaged during the war (25), is relia- 
bly reported to have produced some 75,000 
tons of nitrogen as ammonia in the year 
ended June 30, 1948, about 55,000 tons of 


which was converted into fertilizers at Oppau. 
Rehabilitation of the plant, which was vis- 
ited by the writers on April 2, 1948, to a 
daily capacity of 410 tons of nitrogen as 
ammonia is programmed. 


Soviet Zone Reparations 


Relatively little authentic information is 
available concerning dismantlement of ferti- 
lizer and fertilizer chemical factories in the 
Soviet Zone. It is reported, however, that 
extensive removal of plants for manufacture 
of calcium carbide, soda ash, and sulfuric 
acid has occurred. Although the dismantle- 
ment program is said to have included nitro- 
gen-fixation facilities, there is positive evi- 
dence that the huge synthetic ammonia plant 
(Leuna works) at Merseburg and the calcium 
cyanamide plant at Piesteritz are still in at 
least partial operation. On the other hand, 
the large electric furnace phosphorus plant at 
Piesteritz (7, 48, 54, 55, 58, 64), which for- 
merly produced considerable phosphorus for 
conversion into fertilizers and which suffered 
little or no damage during the war, is defi- 
nitely known to have disappeared. Aside 
from a small plant at Bitterfeld, Soviet Zone, 
the present status of which is unknown to the 
writers, the German production of elemental 
phosphorus was entirely at Piesteritz. 


Production Handicaps 


Shortage of coal has been a serious handi- 
cap to fertilizer production in the Bizone. 
The supply of this essential material is now, 
however, a limiting factor at relatively few 
plants, owing, among other things, to the 
assignment of high priority to coal for ferti- 
lizer manufacture. 

Though high priority has been given to rail 
and water transportation of fertilizers and 
fertilizer raw materials, the shortage of cars 
and barges has delayed the movement of fer- 
tilizers from many plants, with the result that 
those having limited storage capacities have 
been forced at times either to shut down or 
to curtail production. As they are based on 
year-around operation of the plants, the pro- 
grammed productions of fertilizers cannot be 
achieved unless the transportation for raw 
materials and especially finished products is 
commensurate with the day-to-day needs of 
the individual plants. Since the war, ferti- 
lizers have been moved to farms in the 
Bizone more or less steadily throughout the 
year. Continuation of this practice for an 
indefinite period of time is essential to full 
utilization of the fertilizer production facili- 
ties and of supplies of imported fertilizers. 


(To be continued) 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN ‘“‘THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. on 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. ae 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City =; 4 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S.C. _ 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Petash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHEMICALS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Huber & Company, New York City : 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 

Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS 

Arkansas Rice Growers Corp. Assn., Stuttgart, Ark. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Il. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CYANAMID 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
DRYERS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 1/!. 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

- Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker-& Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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HOPPERS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
M ACHINERY—Elevating and Conveying 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, II. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, II. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


-» Savannah, Ga. 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
MINOR ELEMENTS 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
NITRATE OF SODA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, II. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, I1/. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chieago, I!!. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
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Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA ; 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, G. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


HAYWARD BUCKETS jx 


This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. . Prat) . 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos. spmee) Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se 


phate Gases. Made for “full” \a vere superphosphate digging and handling. 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and , 
“Everdur.” We also make ; THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass - 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays - . 
Sead eaten oan | GASCOYNE & CO. INC. 
CATALOG 6-C Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 





MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

















SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
Export Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 
Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 438 Lancaster Ave., LANCASTER, PA. 














WILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE 2.MD. 
Chemists . 











Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers. 


The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 
to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $1 .0 0 postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY (‘vivapetrntss. pa. 
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You are assured on two important points — even in to- 


day’s abnormal market — when you deal with P.C.A. 


1. Quality ... our Red Indian products are of un- 


questioned excellence. 


2. Service... we make every effort to give you 


the service you want and deserve. 


When better service is possible be assured P.C.A. 
will give it. Meanwhile your confidence, and your 


patience are greatly appreciated. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE... 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. © MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE.. First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE .. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Why Farm Mechanization Increases Need 
for Magnesium in Mixed Fertilizers 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


Magnesium deficiencies in the soil, appearing in un- 
expected places, may in some cases be the result of 
farm mechanization. 

The reduction in the number of draft animals on the 
farm, in some fertilizer-using states, has resulted in a 
decreasing tonnage of magnesia returned to the soil in 





manure. Increasing evidence cf magnesium deficiency % 
in the soil in many parts of the country, whatever the % 
reason may be, is stimulating the demand for fertilizers 7 
containing soluble magnesium. 

Many farmers are finding that the most practical and | 
economical way to get magnesium is in combination ¥ 
with potash. Su/-Po-Mag, mined and refined exclusively 7 
by International at Carlsbad, New Mexico, supplies J 
both potash and magnesium in a natural combination. | 
Loth the potash and magnesium are in water-soluble 
form and are quickly available to crops. 

By using Su/-Po-Mag in your fertilizers, you can help § 
farmers to overcome magnesium deficiencies in theif] 
soils and increase the quality and yields of their crops.} 


SUL-PO-MAG (Water Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia) © MURIATE OF POTASH e SULFATE OF POTASH 


' SUL-PO-MAG TRADEMARK REG. U. S.PAT, OFF. 


Potash Division « International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 


QM 
nteinationay | 
fy a 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Cups chica 








